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Memorabilia 








THE May, 1950, issue of the Bulletin 
of the Institute of Historical Research 
has the concluding instalment of Dr. 
E. B. Fryde’s paper on the ‘ Materials for 
the study of Edward III’s Credit Operations, 
1327-48’ which was previously noticed 
under Memorabilia, cxcv. 177; it is a great 
contribution to the better understanding of 
early finance and government procedure. 
Our knowledge of medieval parliamentary 
practice is increased by Dr. Roskell’s study 
of the Speakers for the Commons, and forms 
a valuable introduction to Professor Neale’s 
extensive writings on Tudor parliaments; 
this paper also makes us wish that more 
volumes of the History of Parliament, Bio- 
graphies, 1439-1509, so beautifully produced 
by H.M. Stationery Office, were forthcom- 
ing. Researches in the Spanish archives 
form the basis of a paper dealing with 
English merchants trading with the New 
World before the challenge of John 
Hawkins, to which a transcript of the Will 
(in Spanish) made by Roger Barlow, the 
early Tudor geographer, before departing 
with Sebastian Cabot’s expedition to La 
Plata in 1526, forms an appendix. 
_ Microphotography was one of the sub- 
jects discussed at the Anglo-American 
Conference of Historians in July, 1949, 
when members had the advantage of an 
exhibition of apparatus. Nobody can deny 
the value of microfilms or microcards now 
that there are efficient readers at a modest 
price on the market, and the time is not 
far distant when there will be an interchange 
service of films between libraries in all parts 
of the world to the inestimable advantage of 
scholars. This information on  micro- 
Photography is welcomed by all whose work 
1s concerned with archives or rare printed 


material, and the details of costs, etc., are 
useful as a guide. 
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For some years we have commented on 
the number of historical documents 
deposited in recognized archive repositories, 
and this issue of the Bulletin shows that there 
is no sign of a lessening of the quantity; 
all the items listed in the current number 
are first-class materials for historical 
research and they would have been diffi- 
cult of access a few years ago. 

The Bulletin is one of those journals 
which, if we may be so bold as to draw 
the parallel, is as distinctive as N. & Q.; 
this is due, to a large extent, to its orderly 
arrangement whereby the reader knows 
exactly where to turn for regular features. 


E Irish Manuscripts Commission was 

set up in October, 1928, under a 
Warrant of the President of the Executive 
Council of Saorstat Eireann. The Commis- 
sion was established to report on collections 
of manuscripts and papers of literary, his- 
torical and general interest, relating to 
Ireland, whether in private or public owner- 
ship, and also to arrange for and supervise 
the execution of programmes of publication. 

The publications of the Irish Manuscripts 
Commission comprise the reproduction in 
facsimile of important codices, so as to 
enable their contents to be studied in all 
detail without recourse to the original, and 
also the publication in separate volumes of 
material otherwise accessible only in manu- 
script or in volumes now out of print or 
extremely rare. The text is printed on 
superior paper, in clear type, the volumes, in 
royal octavo, for the most part bound in 
dark maroon cloth, with gold lettering. 

In addition, the Commission issues a 
journal entitled Analecta Hibernica, in 
which are published from time to time 
various documents which it is not convenient 
to publish as separate volumes. Analecta 
Hibernica also includes reports on manu- 
script collections and on the contents of 
important manuscripts, descriptive cata- 
logues, lists, indexes, etc., such as may not 
be found suitable for separate publication, 
and which are intended to facilitate the 
study and investigation of historical material. 
It also serves as the medium for publishing 
portions of manuscripts of which the full 
publication may not fall within the scope 
of the Commission. Furthermore, it con- 
tains such account of the proceedings and 
proposals of the Commission as may afford 
guidance and useful information. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes 





ST. CLEMENT’S DAY CELEBRATIONS 
AND THE BLACKSMITHS 


T. CLEMENT'S DAY, November 23rd, 
was known as a Saints Day in England 
from early Christian times. It appears to 
have been first mentioned by Richard de 
Hoveden in a.D. 755, and it was formally 
appointed as a holy day by the Council of 
Worcester in 1240.*** For at least 400 years 
there are records of celebrations on this day 
and at least since 1827 blacksmiths have 
been specially associated with them. There 
have been several published accounts of 
these customs, notably by F. E. Sawyer in 
1884,’ by Brand, Hone, Wright and Lones? 
and others, but they did not attempt to 
explain the origin of the customs, or even 
give a tentative theory. In this paper it is 
proposed to give some account of the 
various St. Clement’s Day customs and to 
suggest a theory of their origin. 


Brief Notes on St. Clement 

Clement I, or Clement Romanus, was one 
of the first apostolic fathers, and is said to 
have been of Jewish descent and a con- 
temporary of Saints Peter and Paul. 
Nothing very certain is known of his life, 
but tradition, probably untrue but believed 
in medieval times, relates that his mother, 
resenting the unwelcome advances of her 
brother-in-law, fled from Rome with her two 
elder sons and was _ shipwrecked. Her 
husband followed her, leaving Clement in 
the care of guardians. Years later, during a 
voyage to Cyprus and Palestine, Clement 
became reunited with his family. That 
Clement died a martyr’s death is doubtful; 
St. Jerome and St. Ireneus do not say so, 
but Rufinus and Zosimus give him the title 
of martyr which may mean that he was 
forced to confess his faith in public. The 
legend of his death, which occurred about 
A.D. 100, says it was the culmination of his 
banishment to the stone quarries in the 
Crimea. He is said to have made many con- 
verts of the slaves there by miraculously 
producing a spring from the solid rock. The 
Emperor Trajan, hearing of his activities, 
ordered his death by drowning and he was 
cast into the sea with an anchor, one version 
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says a stone* (possibly used as such), tied 
round his neck. 

The sea was supposed to recede on the 
anniversary of his death (November 23rd), 
disclosing a marble tomb, built by angels, in 
which was a casket containing his body, 
Many miracles were said to have taken 
place there; the most famous being that of 
the widow’s son, who, having been lost by 
his mother during a pilgrimage to the shrine, 
was discovered asleep, but well, in the tomb 
the following year, after being under the sea 
all that time.* 

Such stories, including those of his private 
life, are not earlier than 4th century. They 
all connect the saint with the sea, with 
sailors and seafarers, with stonemasons and 
quarrymen, but there is no obvious connec- 
tion with blacksmiths (except possibly 
anchor-smiths), fire, or other trades and 
professions. 


St. Clement’s Day Celebrations Generally 

These consist for the most part of pro- 
cessions of children and others begging for 
apples, cakes, drink or money with doggerel 
rhymes, and subsequent feasting and merri- 
ment. The custom was called ‘ Clemencing, 
and when combined with similar celebra- 
tions on St, Catherine’s Day (November 
25th), ‘Clemming and Catting.* The 
custom was still kept in East Sussex in 
1875’ but in 1686 Dr. Plot mentions that it 
was ‘an ancient custom to go about on that 
night to beg drink and make merry with.” 

As early as July 22, 1516, a proclamation 
was ‘an ancient custom to go about on that 
neither be decked or go about on St. 
Nicholas, St. Katherine, St. Clement, or 
Holy Innocent’s and such like,’* and Cran- 
mer condemned the practice again in 1540.” 
The custom of ‘ Clemencing’ for apples was 
common in Worcestershire in 1831 and 
1857,'* near Tamworth, Staffs., 1853 to 1870, 
at Aston-juxta-Birmingham in 1870° and 
Walton on Trent 1886. In Market Bosworth, 
Leicestershire, it was called ‘ Going-a 
Gooding’ in 1881,° and it was reported 
from Lichfield in 1879,’* in Warwickshire 
in 1880 and 1896,’° and from Walsall as 
late as 1900, where it was also the end of the 
financial year for public accounts and was 
settling day in Durham in 1903? and the 
beginning of winter in the Old German and 
Norse calendars.”° 


Clementine Fairs 
At Lambourne and Wantage, Berkshire, 
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stalls for selling Clementine cakes were, till 
1893, set up at the annual Sheep Fair on 
St. Clement’s Day (December 4th, Old Style). 
These seem to have been sold as luck tokens 
to be taken home by the men to their 
women, who did not go to the fair. (Cf. the 
old song, ‘Oh, dear; what can the matter 
be?’ There is also a Clementine Fair at 
Lyng, Norfolk, on November 20th, and 
another at Bosworth, Leicestershire.'* 


Blacksmiths 

Celebrations by blacksmiths on _ St. 
Clement’s Day varied from torchlight pro- 
cessions with mummers performing an 
elaborate ritual, to ‘firing’ anvils with gun- 
powder, to merely having an annual dinner 
or supper on that day at the local inn, with 
speeches and perhaps some kind of ritual. 

Of the elaborate ceremonies, a most 
detailed account is given by Hone in his 
‘Every Day Book’ for 1825, about the 
celebrations by the blacksmiths’ apprentices 
of Woolwich Dockyard. One of them 
dressed as ‘Old Clem’ wore a great coat, a 
mask, an oakum wig, and a long white 
beard. He sat on a decorated ‘throne’ 
round which were four panels depicting, 
‘The Blacksmiths’ Arms, ‘Anchorsmiths at 
Work, ‘ Britannia with her Anchor’ and 
“Mount Etna. He held a pair of tongs and 
with a mallet beat a wooden anvil while 
reciting a speech. A masked mate with a 
wooden sledge attended him as well as a 
number of others, some carrying torches or 
banners. The mate introduced ‘Old Clem * 
with, ‘Gentlemen, all attention give and wish 
St. Clem long, long to live. . . .. To which 
‘Old Clem’ replied, ‘I am the real St. 
Clement, the first founder in cast iron and 
steel from the ore. I have been to Mt. Etna 
where the god Vulcan first built his forge to 
make armour and thunder-bolts for Jupiter. 
I have been through the deserts of Arabia, 
through Asia, Africa and America, through 
the city of Pongrove and the town of 
Tipmingo and all the northern parts of 
Scotland and have now come to His 
Majesty’s Dockyard on 23rd November to 
see how the gentlemen Vulcans come on 
there.’ Six men then carried ‘ Old Clem’ on 
their shoulders round the town accompanied 
by a drum and fife band, and visited various 
inns and the officers of the Dockyard. 
These ceremonies were continued till 1840 
and perhaps later.’* 
A similar custom was carried out by the 
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apprentice blacksmiths at Chatham Dock- 
yard as late as 1850,’"* and part of the song 
sung on these occasions is given by Dickens 
in ‘ Great Expectations." 

Firing anvils with gunpowder by black- 
smiths on Saint Clement’s Day, together 
with a dinner or supper has been reported 
from various places, but there do not seem 
to be any earlier instances than 1820 or so. 
Hone in the 1827 edition of his ‘Every Day 
Book’ remarks that St. Clement as patron 
of blacksmiths was not noticed by Brand 
and others nor any celebrations by black- 
smiths on his day, but the Secretary of the 
Benevolent Institute of Smiths writing in 
1825 says, ‘ When I was a child an old man 
in the trade went about on St. Clement’s Day 
reciting ‘An Ode to Smithery”’ said to have 
been written in 1610, there is no mention of 
St. Clement in the ode.** In 1884 Mr. E. 
Packenham of Brighton said he was present 
in 1820 at an annual blacksmiths’ dinner on 
St. Clement’s Day given in his firm’s 
foundry, at that time the smithery, and that 
it was still held although the firing of anvils 
had ceased when it was forbidden by the 
authorities.”* 

The local smiths of Welling, Shooters Hill, 
joined in the Woolwich Dockyard celebra- 
tions in the 1840’s..° In some parts of 
Sussex in 1875 besides children ‘ Clemenc- 
ing,’ the blacksmiths fired their anvils, and 
at Burwash till about 1870 an effigy of ‘ Old 
Clem’ wearing a wig and beard and with a 
pipe in his mouth was set over the door of 
the inn where the blacksmiths held their 
‘Clem Feast.” In 1874 St. Clement’s Day 
was observed as a festival at Messrs. Alder- 
ton and Shrewsbury’s Foundry at Hastings’* 
and a smiths’ dinner was held at Bristol and 
Liverpool in 1884 at which a song, ‘ Here’s 
to the Jolly Blacksmith,’ was sung. The song 
was supposed to have been composed by 
King Alfred!* Till 1883 an annual smiths 
dinner was held in the ‘White Horse Inn,’ 
Castle Street, E.C. 1,’ and the custom was 
observed by blacksmiths on the Brighton 
Railway, but the date was changed to 
January 28th (Burns night) in the 1880’s in 
deference to a foreman from Ayrshire. The 
smiths’ Clem feast apparently died out in 
the West Midlands in the 1880's, but it 
survived elsewhere until very recent times. 
‘Firing Anvils’ on St. Clement’s Day was 
practised at Otterbourne, Hampshire, in 
1902,’ and in 1911 at Twyford, Winchester; 
and there is a record of a smiths’ dinner, the 
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chief feature being the relating of a legend 
of King Solomon giving a banquet to all 
the labourers of the Temple, but omitting 
the smiths. They, being angry at this affront, 
showed the king how important they were 
for the manufacture and maintenance of 
tools, so finally Solomon admitted them also 
to the feast.” 

During the Jubilee celebrations in 1935 
the custom of ‘ firing anvils’ was revived in 
several places; at Ickleton, Cambridge,”° and 
also in Northumberland.*? In Durham the 
custom was known as ‘ blasting,’ ‘ sploding’ 
or ‘ shooting’ the anvil, but died out when 
the garage replaced the smithy.”* C. H. Sex 
& Sons, of Send, Surrey, revived the custom 
at the 50th anniversary of the firm’s founda- 
tion in February, 1949,?° and at that date 
the custom was still remembered in Dorset.** 


P. W. F. BRown. 
(To be continued) 


*F. E. Sawyer—‘ Old Clem Celebrations and 
Blacksmiths Lore,’ 1884, reprinted from ‘ Folklore,’ 
Vol. II, p. 321. 

*A. R. Wright and T. E. Lones— British Calen- 
dar Customs,’ 1940. 

* J. Brand—‘ Popular Antiquities cf Gt. Britain,’ 
various egns. from 1827. (N.B.—earlier edns. 
‘Observations on Popular Antiquities,’ 1777-1813, 
omit all mention of blacksmiths. 

*a Wm. Hone— The Every Day Book,’ 1827 and 

Passionall ’ 


later. 
in N. and Q., 
§.11.1864, p. 377. 


** Das 

* Caxton—‘ Il Libro d’Oro "—tr. Lucia Alexander 
(Mrs. F. Alexander), 1905. 

* J. Bagnal—N and Q., 8th Ser., Vol. III, p. 159, 


quoted 


25.2.1893. 

"W. D. Parish—'A Dictionary of Sussex 
Dialect,’ 1875, quoted by ?. 

*Dr. Robert Plot—Natural History of Stafford- 


shire, 1686, p. 430. 

** above 1795 edn., Vol. I, p. 408. 

*° Roche— The Church of our Fathers,’ 1904, 
Vol. IV, p. 225-6. 

"N. and Q., 2nd Ser., Vol. IV, p. 496, 1857. 

* Art. Benoni Evans—‘ Leicestershire Words, 
Phrases and Proverbs,’ 1881, p. 162. 

‘ ane Weekly Post, 13.9.1879, p. 1, 
col. 1. 

“The Times—* Warwickshire 50 Years Ago,’ 
10.12.1935, p. 17, col. *d.’ 

‘*Rev. Walters—N. and Q., 8th Ser., Vol. IV, 
23.12.1893. 

Ch. Dickens—‘ Great Expectations,’ ch. xii., 
and A. J. Phillips—‘* A Dickens Dictionary,’ 1928. 

“aThe Church Times, 17.12.1894, No. 1,319, 
col. 1 quoted by *. 

**Wm. Hone—The Every Day Book, Vol. I, 
19.11.1825. 

**H. E. Marshall—N. and Q., 8th Ser., Vol. V., 


p 59, 20.1.1894. 
*D.P.M—N. and Q., Vol. 168, p. 350, 
18.5.1935. 


. Askew—N. and Q., Vol. 169, p. 140, 
24.8.1935. 
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*T. W. Fawcett—N. and Q., Vol. 169, p. 140, 
24.8.1935. 

>*Tive Letters "—Daily Mirror, 2.2.1949. 

*4* Live Letters '"—Daily' Mirror, 11.2.1949, 

*4a Studies in Church Dedications, F. Arnold 
Forster, 1899, p. 275ff. 

*LLK., N. and Q., 11th Ser., Vol. IV, 
2.9.1911, p. 196, quoting Mueller & Moths’ 
Dictionary. 


ULPIAN FULWELL AND HIS FAMILY 


A HITHERTO unnoticed series of four 
lawsuits, one in Star Chamber and 
three in Chancery, throw some light upon 
the family history of Ulpian Fulwell, the 
enigmatic Elizabethan minor poet and 
dramatist whose one surviving play, Like 
Will To Like (1568), was among the most 
popular and influential of the later Tudor 
interludes, and whose scurrilous Ars 
Adulandi (1576) probably elicited an insult- 
ing reference from Edmund Spenser in 
Faerie Queene, Book V, x, 25-6. Of Ful- 
well’s life almost nothing has been known. 
Gordon Goodman’s Dictionary of National 
Biography account can only record that he 
called himself “‘a Somersetshire man born 
and a gentleman’s son,” that he became 
rector of Naunton in Gloucestershire in 
1570, and that, with the exception of a 
brief period as commoner of St. Mary's 
Hall, Oxford in 1578, he remained at Naun- 
ton until his death, probably in 1586.’ 
The four lawsuits involved lands which 
the poet’s father leased from the holdings 
of the Cathedral of Wells on February 14, 
1538, and which in 1598, half a century 
later, were still a source of litigation. The 
cases themselves are long, dull and of little 
intrinsic interest, but they do establish the 
fact that Ulpian Fulwell was born in or 
immediately about the Cathedral city of 
Wells in Somerset, that he was the son of 
a farmer named Thomas Fulwell, that his 
mother was one Christabel James, and that 
his one brother was George Fulwell. They 
serve further to identify some of the people 
with whom the Fulwell family was asso- 
ciated, most notably John Goodman and 
William Turner, two of the Deans of Wells, 
and the latter of particular importance as 
*See A. B. Gough, ‘“‘ Who was Spenser’s Bon 
Font,” MLR, XII (1917), 140-5. Fulwell’s only 
other known work is The Flower of Fame (1575), 
a prose and verse imitation of the Mirror for 
Magistrates, based upon Halle’s Chronicles aw 
devoted largely to the eulogy of Elizabeth's 


ancestors. 
* DNB, XX, 327-8. 
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a religious controversialist, translator, editor 
and author of Latin theological works, and 
founder of the scientific study of botany in 
England.* The following very brief sum- 
mary of the contents of these four lawsuits 
may thus have some justification. _ 

The earliest of the cases is a suit heard 
in the court of Star Chamber in 1547.‘ 
In that year Thomas Fulwell addressed a 
bill to Sir William Paulet, directed against 
John Goodman, then Subchanter and later 
Dean of Wells. Fulwell declares that in 
consideration for fourteen years of service 
without pay as well as a sum of thirty 
pounds paid by himself and his father, 
William Fulwell, he had been granted a 
ninety year lease by John Goodman of 
certain lands belonging to the office of the 
Subchantership of the cathedral of Wells. 
The lease was dated February 14, 1538, and 
was ratified by the Dean and chapter of 
the cathedral, with Fulwell’s annual rent 
fixed at eight pounds and sixteen shillings. 
Goodman, however, “most craftely & 
vntruly dyd geat the said leas in his custody 
& wold not delyver the same to your orator 
but entryd in to the premysses & the same 
wrongfully occupied contrarye to his sayd 
leas.” Fulwell then complained to Sir 
Thomas Wryothesley, Earl of Southampton, 
who was then Lord Chancellor of England, 
and succeeded in having Goodman com- 
mitted to the Fleet prison until June 28, 
1545, at which time he was released upon 
signing new indentures in which he promised 
that Fulwell should enjoy the lands without 
disturbance. 

Fulwell peacefully possessed the premises 
until about July 12, 1547, when John 
Goodman 

caused his servauntes with his weyn and 

his oxen to enter in to the premysses & 

ther to take & cary awaye ten lode of 
yor orators hay newly moen & hit caryed 
in to the house of the sayd Goodman & 
grevously bete & wounded yor sayd 
orator that he lay ij weekes in souch 


*In 1538 Turner published Libellus de re 
herbaria novus, the first of the English herbals. 
The Rev. William Hunt has written an excellent 
account of his life with a list of his many writings, 
theological and scientific, in DNB, XIX, 
1290-3, 

“Star Chamber Proceedings 3 (Edward VI) 5/50. 

he case consists of a bill, answer, replication, 
rejoinder and one deposition given by John Good- 
man and dated Octber 23, 1547. This is the only 
document which bears a date. 
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extreme daunger of dethe that all his sur- 

geantes & phesycions vtterly despared his 

helth to his grete cost & vtter vndoyng. 
Fulwell then concludes his bill with a request 
that Sir William Paulet summon Goodman 
from London where he has fled and cause 
him to answer the charges against him. 

In his answer John Goodman admits the 
initial leasing of the land and the later inden- 
tures. He argues, however, that in the lease 
there was a proviso that nothing in it be 
prejudicial to former leases of parts of the 
Subchanter lands granted to “ Wyllyam 
ffuller Jerard Erryngton or to any other.” 
He, moreover, denies that he ever disturbed 
Fulwell, but says instead that two years 
before his granting of Fulwell’s lease he had 
leased part of his property to his brother, 
Robert Goodman. Robert Goodman had, 
in turn, leased his holdings to one Richard 
Wenham, and it was this Wenham, he 
claims, who, with a wagon borrowed from 
John Goodman, had stolen the hay and 
beaten Thomas Fulwell. 

The replication, rejoinder and one deposi- 
tion add nothing of further interest, and 
since Star Chamber decrees were all des- 
troyed during the Commonwealth, we 
cannot know the decision of the court. The 
preserved record of further developments, 
however, makes it certain that Thomas Ful- 
well’s grievances were satisfied. On January 
7, 1547/8, King Edward VI elevated John 
Goodman to the Deanery of Wells,’ and 
in the accounts of Andrew Thorne, the Com- 
munar, covering the period from Michael- 
mas, 1547, to Michaelmas, 1548, appears 
the following entry under receipts: “ from 
Dean Goodman for letters patent to Thomas 
Fulwell 2£ 13s 4d.” It is reasonable to 
assume that these letters were issued to settle 
the dispute between the new dean and his 
tenant, for we know that Fulwell continued 
to enjoy the Subchanter lands until his death 
in 1563. 

We know this specifically from a bill in 
the court of Chancery addressed by Christa- 
bel Fulwell, widow of Thomas Fulwell, on 
October 13, 1564, to Sir Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord Chancellor of England, and directed 
against one Bartholomew Haggatt.” The 
bill is badly mutilated, a large right hand 
corner having been destroyed. In essence, 


* Hist. Mss. Commission, Calendar of Manu- 
scripts of the Dean and Chapter of Wells, Il, 266. 

* Ibid., p. 267 

’ Chancery Proceedings 3/64/1. 
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it states that Thomas Fulwell had died one 
year before, leaving his widow as sole 
executrix of his estate which included the 
Subchanter lands rented from John Good- 
man for the still unexpired term of ninety 
years. Christabel Fulwell declares that 
Haggatt, claiming a prior lease, has entered 
into certain closes of the Subchanter lands 
and is keeping them from her. She requests 
of the court that he be subpoenaed and 
made to show his pretended lease. Haggatt’s 
answer is missing and missing also is a 
replication by Christabel Fulwell, but 
Haggatt’s rejoinder to that replication is 
extant. In it he declares that he had entered 
the disputed lands by virtue of lease of them 
made to him by one William Fuller, and 
that Goodman’s lease of the lands to 
Thomas Fulwell was of no value, since they 
had already been leased to Fuller. He is 
referring, of course, to the same William 
Fuller whom Goodman had mentioned in 
his answer to Thomas Fulwell’s bill in Star 
Chamber as having a right to the lands 
not to be disturbed by subsequent leases. 

Two decrees in the case of Fulwell vs. 
Haggatt have come to light,® but neither 
is final, and we cannot thus, from the 
paucity of records, know how the dispute 
was finally settled. It is clear from the 
two following cases, however, that Christa- 
bel Fulwell retained custody of the lands 
until September 17, 1566. 

Of the third case there is extant only 
one bill, and it is badly mutilated and 
undated.*® It is addressed to Sir Nicholas 
Bacon by Dr. William Turner who, after 
a long controversy with John Goodman 
which furnishes an interesting sidelight upon 
the history of the English Reformation, had 
been made Dean of Wells on June 18, 
1560.'° Turner records in his complaint that 
shortly after the accession of Goodman to 
the Deanery, the holdings of the Subchanter- 
ship had been joined to those of the 


* Chancery Decrees and Orders 33/31 folio 105 
and folio 209. 

® Chancery Proceedings 3/181/29. 

1 Mss. of Dean and Chapter of Wells, II, 282. 
Turner, an ardent supporter of the Reformation, 
had been first appointed to succeed the Romanist 
John Goodman on March 29, 1551. With the 
return of the Catholic party to power in 1554 and 
the institution of the Romanist Bishop Gilbert 
Bourne, Turner was removed and Goodman 
restored. For an interesting account of the dispute 
between the two men, see William Hunt, The 
~~ 7) Diocese: Bath and Wells (London, 1885), 
p. : 
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Deanery," and he contends that as present 
dean he is entitled to the rents owed by 
Thomas Fulwell for his lease of the Sub- 
chanter lands. These rents, a sum amounting 
to twenty-six pounds and eleven shillings, 
Thomas Fulwell had not paid for the period 
from March 24, 1551/2, to March 24, 
1554/5.'7 And Dr. Turner continues: 
before the same rent was unto your orator 
contented & payd he the sayd Thomas 

Fulwell made hys last wyll & testament 

& therof made one Crystabell then his 

wyffe hys sole executryx leavynge also 

vnto her suffycyent goodes & cattalles & 
the same lease wich were well able to 
satysfye & paye bothe your orator of 
hys sayd rent so arrere & also all other 
dettes & legacyes. 
But Christabel Fulwell, he continues, after 
the death of her husband, “ avynge by sum 
undew meanes” gotten into her possession 
both parts of the lease, refuses to pay the 
rent, and since Turner does not have any 
documentary evidence of the lease he cannot 
bring suit for debt in the common law 
courts. He, moreover, claims that “ the sayd 
Crystabell doth so dayly wast & consume 
the sayd goodes & catalles to her left by 
her sayd late husband” that there will be 
little left for him to recover unless the court 
comes quickly to his aid. He asks then that 
Christabel Fulwell be subpoenaed and made 
to answer to his charges. 

Turner’s bill must be dated between 1563 
and September 17, 1566, when Christabel 
Fulwell conveyed the lands to a group of 
her neighbours, with the proviso that the 
profits be held in trust for either her two 
sons, Ulpian and George, or their children. 
Since there is no answer to Turner's bill 
and there are neither depositions nor 
decrees, it is likely that the bill may be 


™ See Mss of Dean and Chapter of Wells, Il, 
269 for confirmation of this. 

2 There may be some significance in the fact that 
Thomas Fulwell did not pay his rent from March 
24, 1551/2 until March 34, 1554/5, the exact 
period of the anti-Romanist Turner’s first incum- 
bency as dean. If he were not merely seizing an 
opportunity to avoid paying his debts, it may be 
that his sympathies were with the Catholic party 
represented by Goodman, and that he refused to 
recognize the disputed appointment of Turner. 
That the Fulwells were, if not Romanist, certainly 
anti-Puritan seems to be further born out by the 
fact that Ulpian dedicated Ars Adulandi to the 
wife of Sir William Cecil, and as Professor Go 
has pointed out (loc. cit.) directed much of the 
venom in that work against Robert Dudley, 
of Leicester, champion of the Puritan party. 
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dated sometime earlier in the year 1566 and 
that Christabel Fulwell conveyed the lands 
in order to avoid further legal difficulties. 
The record of the conveyance of the lands 
is contained in a deposition given by Robert 
James, the brother of Christabel Fulwell, 
on November 15, 1598, in a suit brought 
by John Rushall and Christabel, his wife, 
against George Upton and others, the 
feoffees to whom Christabel Fulwell had 
conveyed the Subchanter lands.’* The bill 
and answer in this suit have not come to 
light, but from the one extant deposition 
it seems certain that Christabel Rushall was 
a daughter of Ulpian Fulwell who had 
married a John Rushall. Neither her birth 
nor her marriage, however, are recorded 
in the well-preserved parish register at 
Naunton. 

The suit of John Rushall and his wife 
was for payment of the proceeds of the 
lands which Christabel Fulwell, before her 
death, had directed for the use of her chil- 
dren and grandchildren, and which George 
Upton and the other feoffees had failed to 
pay. From the name of the witness and 
his statement of his relationship to 
Christabel Fulwell, we learn her maiden 
name; and from the interrogatories directed 
to Robert James we learn the specific date 
of the conveyance of the lands, which was 
“the sevententh daye of September in the 
Eight yeere of her said maiesties raigne ” 
(1566). The deposition further affords some 
insight into the character of Christabel and 
her two sons. 

Robert James testifies that he is seventy- 
five years old, a resident of Wrengton in the 
county of Somerset, and brother of the late 
Christabel Fulwell. He recalls that, follow- 
ing the death of her husband, Christabel 
Fulwell 

moved this dept to be associate with 

others of her frendes for the conveyance 

and assurance of the sayd landes to the 
benefitt of her children Ulpian and 

George, impartinge withall to this dept 

that she had a meaninge to benefitt her 

sayd children, and their children also. 
He continues that it is “about .30. and 
odd yeeres since the sayd Christabel made 
the mocion unto this dept,” and that he 
then refused to become involved in the 
affair because of Christabel Fulwell’s 
frivienes and inconstancy.” She did, how- 


“Chancery Town Depositions 24/265 /104. 
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ever, succeed in procuring John Hypselye, 
George Rodney and George Upton as 
feoffees, although Robert James refused to 
be one of them. These feoffees accordingly 
took possession of the land. Some time later, 
however, 

after the sayd Christable saw what 

untrifty courses her sonnes Ulpian Ful- 

well and George Fulwell tooke, she often 

told this dept that she greatly feared their 

unthriftines, and that she intended and 

was fully determined to convey and 

assure the sayd landes to their children. 
He continues that “about some .10. or 
twelve yeares since, after the deceasse of 
the sayd Christable and of the sayd Ulpian 
Fullwell (the tyme more certenly he remem- 
breth not).” he went to George Upton, one 
of the feoffees and asked that he give some 
yearly maintenance to the widow and 
children of Ulpian Fulwell who were then 
in great need. Upton agreed to give them 
four pounds a year “ meerely in regard of 
the trust and confidence that was reposed 
in him and for conscience sakes as he taketh 
it, as not havinge any other cause or reason 
(to this depts knowledge) to move him to 
give or allowe the sayd pencion.” Upton 
paid the pension for one year and then 
ceased to do so. 

Since Ulpian Fulwell is declared in the 
deposition to have been dead some ten or 
twelve years before November 15, 1598, and 
since a new rector was appointed to Naunton 
in 1586, we may reasonably place his death 
in that year. He never enjoyed custody of 
the lands which his father rented from John 
Goodman and which, half a century later, 
were still a matter for litigation among his 
children. Their ultimate disposition, more- 
over, must remain unknown, for no final 
decree in the case of Rushall vs. Upton 
appears to be extant. 

Preserved in the parish church at Naunton 
is a well-preserved seventeenth century tran- 
script of a parish register which covers the 
full period of Fulwell’s incumbency as 
rector, and from it may be derived some 
additional information. It records, to begin 
with, that on May 13, 1572, he married 
one Eleanor Warde. On December 17, 
1777, an Eleanor Fulwell was buried. It 
appears that this was Ulpian’s daughter, 
although her baptism is not recorded in the 
register. If it was Ulpian’s wife, he must 
have remarried immediately after her death, 
for eleven months later on January 19, 
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1578/9, was baptized “ Mary the daughter 
of Ulpian Fulwell.” The next entry was 
made on December 12, 1580, when was 
recorded the baptism of a son, Edmund. On 
July 29, 1582, another son, John, was bap- 
tized, but he died in infancy, for his burial 
was recorded on August 14 of the same 
year. On September 11, 1583, a son named 
Thomas was baptized and on November 
27, 1584, was baptized another son named 
Ulpian. The last entry was made on October 
18, 1585, when “was buryed Whorwood 
the sonne of Ulpian Fullwell.” No further 
records of any of Ulpian’s children have 
thus far come to light. It is interesting to 
note, finally, that many of the children born 
in Naunton during Ulpian Fulwell’s incum- 
bency as rector bear the baptismal name 
of Fulwell, thus indicating that the rec- 
tor of Naunton was popular with his 


parishioners. IRVING RIBNER. 


A NOTE ON SPENSER’S USES OF 
THE WORD ‘LEE’ 


[N a footnote to his article ‘“‘ The Influences 
of Spenser’s Irish Experiences on The 
Faerie Queene,’ Dr. M. M. Gray wrote 
that Lee in Spenser seems to mean either 
the English or Irish rivers of that name 
“in at least two cases, and possibly in all.’””* 
Acting on this statement, I checked all the 
poet’s uses of Lee, lea, or lay, and found 
his handling of these words surprisingly 
consistent. Lea always means either a piece 
of ground (a meadow) or a shelter—the 
two meanings derived from two different 
Old English sources, according to the O.E.D. 
Lee, on the other hand, seems always to 
mean a specific river, either the Irish or 
the English one. The modern spelling, of 
course, is Lea, but in Spenser’s day both 
spellings were used, Lee being preferred. 
It is possible that Spenser used this word 
as a generic one, simply meaning river, in 
spite of the fact that the O.E.D. does not 
list this meaning. However, this interpreta- 
tion is not likely, as we shall see by examin- 
ing the passages wherein the word occurs. 
Spenser refers to the Lee five different 
times. In book four of The Faerie Queene, 
in the passage on the marriage of the Med- 
way and the Thames, he includes, as one 


'M. M. Gray, ‘“* The Influence of Spenser’s Irish 
Experiences on The Faerie Queene,’ Review of 
English Studies, V1, 21 (January, 1930) 417n. 
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of the tributaries playing page to the 
Thames, 

The wanton Lee, that oft doth loose his way,’ 
and also the Irish one— 

The spreading Lee, that like an wnt fayre 

Encloseth Corke with his devided fi 
Here Spenser is without doubt no hE to 
the actual rivers of that name; the entire 
passage is concerned with descriptions of 
the rivers of the British Isles. 

In book five of The Faerie Queene, 
Artegall kills Pollente upon the “ perillous” 
bridge and throws the body into the river: 

His corps was carried downe along the Lee, 

Whose waters with his filthy bloud it stayned.‘ 
Here the meaning of Lee is uncertain, but 
Professor Gray has established a convinc- 
ing argument for believing it to refer to the 
Irish river of that name.° 

In the Ruines of Time, Spenser twice 
refers to the English river: 


And where the Christall Thamis wont to slide 

In silver channell, downe along the Lee, ... 

Whilest thus I looked, loe adowne the Lee, 

I sawe an Harpe stroong all with silver tyne. 

And he refers to it again as the locale 
of the Prothalamion: 

I saw two Swannes of goody hewe, 

Come softly swimming downe along the Lee. . 

So forth these ioyous Birdes did passe along, 

Adowne the Lee, that to them murmurde low.’ 
In one of Spenser’s sources for this poem, 
William Vallens’ A Tale of Two Swannes 
(1590), the king and queen of the swans 
are regeived by flocks of others, where the 
Thames and the Lee meet: 

After a noyse in signe of passing joy, 

A Swanne of Thames invites the King and 

Queene 

Upon a day prefixt, to see and celebrate 

The marriage of two rivers of great name, 

Which granted, everie one departes his way, 

The King and Queene againe into the Lee 

It is curious that Spenser in The Ruines 
of Time and in the Prothalamion repeats the 
same phrase “downe along the Lee” until 
it becomes a kind of refrain, and he employs 
it also in book five of The Faerie Queene. 
Since this book and the Prothalamion were 


? The Poetical Works of Edmund Spenser, ¢. 
by J. C. Smith and E. de Selincourt (Oxford 
Lahereity Press, London, 1926). F.Q. IV, % 


°*F.Q., IV, xi, 44, o4. 
‘F.O., V, ii, 19, 1-2 
’ Gray, op. cit. 
* il. 134-5; 603-4. 
= 37-8; 114-5. 
C. G. Osgood, ‘ Spenser’s English ry 3 
Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, XXIII (1919-20), 101. 
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written almost concurrently it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to determine which of these 
passages came first. Probably the Prothala- 
mion echoes The Faerie Queene, but in any 
event this similarity may be another link 
in the argument for dating the composition 
of book five during 1595. 

The association of the Thames and the 
Lea seems not to have been unusual. One 
recalls at once the famous traditional ballad: 

London Bridge is broken down, 

Dance o’er my Lady Lea.’ 

The obvious connection between the rivers 
is the fact that the Lea is one of the chief 
tributaries of the Thames and empties into 
it at Blackwall, about six miles from the 
bridge. To-day Blackwall is only a suburb 
of London, and one is not aware, as he 
travels eastward, that he has left the city 
behind him. But in Spenser’s time this 
locality was countryside, with the marshes 
and meadows of Essex stretching out to the 
north, the rolling hills of Kent to the south. 
This section of the country Spenser knew 
well. 

But there seem to have been other con- 
nections between the two rivers, closer than 
that of mere proximity. The refrain in the 
ballad, ‘“‘ Dance o’er my Lady Lea,” which 
has never been explained, becomes clearer 
when one considers the history of the 
Thames. There were two ancient bridges 
over the Lea, nearly as famous as old 
London Bridge—one at Hamme Stratford 
and one at Stratford-atte-Bow. Between 
1100 and 1118 Queen Mathilda authorized 
the building of this bridge at Stratford and 
endowed the structure by purchasing 
properties. These she entrusted to the care 
of the Abbess of Barking, on condition that 
she and her successors keep the bridge in 
repair. About 1135, when the Abbey was 
founded, the Abbess sold her interest to 
the Abbot. Later tolls were collected to 
help maintain the bridge. But, like old Lon- 
don Bridge, it remained in bad condition, 
so that in 1302 and 1312 the King’s attorney- 
general brought suit against the Abbot. 
Somehow he was acquitted, and the obliga- 
tion to maintain the bridge was put upon 


*It seems impossible to date this folksong, 
chiefly because the bridge was continually in a 
ruinous state, but the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury seems a reasonable estimate. (See Hugh 
Thomson, Chronicles of London Bridge, London, 
1827, 144-151, and Gordon Home, Old London 
Bridge, N.Y. 1931, 66-69.) 
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the Bridge Master of London Bridge.’® So, 
if London Bridge is falling down, let us 
dance across the Lea. 

Perhaps there were even more and closer 
connections between the two rivers—asso- 
ciations lost to the modern reader. In any 
event, it should now be recognized that Lee 
in Spenser means the English river of that 
name, except in the two places where he 
makes it clear that he is referring to the 
Irish one of the same name, and that the 
association of the Thames and Lea was a 
traditional one, rich in history and legend, 
for the Lea was second in importance only 


to the Thames. = garnan RUTH WATSON. 
Fenn College, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


_ °T have omitted many details of this suit, which 
is too involved to be clear. See Thomson, op. cit., 
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MARRIAGES OF HERTFORDSHIRE 
PERSONS AT CHRIST CHURCH, 
NEWGATE STREET, 1538-1754 


Edited by Willoughby A. Littledale, M.A. 
London 1895 


HE Regester booke wherein is Ingrossed 
as well the olde Regester which some 
tyme p’tayned to Sainte Nicholas Churche 
and also the Regester nowe belonginge to 
Christ Churche within Newegate in London. 
Written out the yere of our Lorde God 
1586 by Thomas Warshippe and Thomas 
Kinge, Church Wardens of the Pyshe of 
Christes Churche in the year 1586 declaringe 
all Christinnges Marriages and Burialles 
from the year 1538 untill this yeare 1587 
and so forthe. 

The ancient monastical Church of the 
Grey Friars or Franciscans, upon part of 
the site of which the present Christ Church 
Newgate, now stands, was built in the early 
part of the fourteenth century. 

Mr. W. J. Loftie in his “History of 
London” says this church must have been 
one of the most magnificent in London. It 
was 300 feet long and had columns and 
pavements all of marble. It was renowned 
for the number of celebrated persons buried 
there and for the monuments of alabaster 
and marble erected to their memory. A 
list of these monuments will be found in 
Volume 5 of “Collectanea Topographica 
et Genealogica.” 

This Church was burnt in the Great Fire 
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of London in September, 1666. The present 
Church which was commenced in 1687 and 
finished in 1704, is the work of Sir 
Christopher Wren who utilised some of the 
marble pavement in the old Church for the 
floor of the present chancel. 

When the old Grey Friars Church became 
the parish church and was called Christ 
Church it absorbed two small parishes which 
were adjacent—viz., that of S. Nicholas in 
the Shambles (ad Macellum) and S. Ewin 
(or Ewine) the churches being pulled down 
by directions of Henry VIII. 

The Church of S. Nicholas was founded 
before 1291. It is on record that Walter 
de Harewell, priest, served the church from 
1322 to 1324. It was under the Dean of 
S. Martin-le-Grand till 1517, and the Abbot 
of Westminster till 1535. 

The Church of S. Ewin was nearby, at 
the corner of Elderness Lane, very little 
notice of it appears from any early writer. 

The dedication is rare, S. Ewin, Ewen, 
Owen or Ouen, is better known in France 
than in England. At S. Ouen at Rouen, 
his emblem is “His Coffin in a boat; a 
Cross appearing in the air.” Bromham 
church, Bedfordshire, has S. Owen for its 
patron saint. 

On the 13th of January 1547, the last 
year of King Henry VIII's reign, an agree- 
ment was made betwixt the king, the mayor 
and commonalty of London, dated the 27th 
of December, by which the said gift of the 
Grey Friars’ Church and all its possessions; 
the parishes of S. Nicholas and S. Ewin; 
and so much of S. Sepulchre’s parish as is 
within Newgate, were made one parish 
church in the Grey Friars’ Church, and 
called Christ's Church, founded by 
Henry VIII. 

Stow mentions by name in his “ Survey 
of London” as many as 125 persons being 
buried here, whose monuments are wholly 
defaced, all these and five times as many 
more. There were nine tombs of alabaster 
and marble in the choir, and one tomb in 
the body of the church, all coped with 
iron: these were all pulled down, besides 
seven score gravestones of marble, all sold 
for fifty pounds or thereabouts, by Sir 
Martin Bowes, goldsmith and alderman of 
London. 

It is sad to think and difficult to believe 
that such vandalism could have occurred in 
a so-called Christian country; but the present 
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generation has nothing to boast of in this 
respect. 

The first vicar of Christ Church was 
Thomas Brigotte who was deprived in 1554, 
A later vicar Joseph Trapp, born in 1672 
at Cherington, Gloucestershire, translated 
Virgil and Milton’s Paradise Lost in 
Latin verse. He was rector of Harlington, 
Middx., from 1732 till his death in 1747 
and was buried in that church where a 
monument was erected to his memory and 
there is also a monument here to him on 
the east wall with an epitaph written by 
himself. 

One of the first persons buried in this 
church after the great fire was the wife of 
Richard Baxter the noted Nonconformist. 
She was buried as Baxter himself tells us 
“on June 17, 1681, in the ruins in her own 
mother’s grave in the chancel ” and her hus- 
band, who died December 8, 1691, was laid 
to rest here and his memorial tablet bears 
the brief inscription, “The Saints Rest.” 
Christ Church was almost totally burnt out 
in 1940, the result of enemy action. 

1568. July 22. Rychard Beadell and Anne 
Malyn of Standon p’ishe in Hartforsheere. 

1580. July 9. Adam Dawson and Ellyn 
Finshe of Redborne in the county of Har- 
ford by licence. 

1681. June 18. Richard Ashbey of Sarratt 
in Hertfordshire and Jane Burton of Ham- 
mersmith co. Middx, by licence. 

1695. Jan. 14. William Stannion of 
Brickstock [Brigstock] co. Northampton and 
a Saltmarsh of Barnett, co. Hartfordsh, 

y lic. 

1699. Oct. 2. Joseph Atkins and Jane 
Shaw both of Tring, co. Herts by lic, Mr. 
Burbidge. 

1708. Aug. 31. Robert Gregory, Hemel 
Hempsted in Herts and Eliz. Walker, Wat- 
ford by lic. Mr. Betts. 

1709. Sep. 22. John Pocock of this par. 
and Hannah Finch of Watford in Hertford- 
shire by lic, by Dr. Barton. 

1721. July 20. Thomas Millard of Water- 
ford, co. Herts and Mary Squire of the 
same par. by lic, Mr. Betts. 

1727. Apr. 2. John Norman of Newport 
Pagnel, co. Bucks and Mary Vise of Red- 
burne, co. Herts, by lic, by Mr. Selby. 

1731. Feb. 22. Thomas Green of Ware 
co. Herts and Martha Cass of the same pat: 
by lic. Dr. Humphreys. 

1732. April 20. James Mott of St. Albans, 
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co. Herts and Mary Covington of the same 
by lic, by Mr. Selby. 

1733. Mar. 27. John Smith of Eastwick 
co. Herts and Sarah Grayling of Epping 
co. Essex, by lic, by Mr. Selby. 

1733. Apr. 26. William Ingalton and Ann 
Chilton both of Berkhamstead, co. Herts 
by lic, Mr. Mead. 

1741. Aug. 4. Richard Russel of Hoddes- 
don in the par. of Broxbourn co. Herts, 
bach. and Elizabeth Wilkins of the same, 
by lic, Mr. Russel. 

1746. July 29. John Shield of the town 
of Cheshunt, co. Herts, bach. and Mary 
Barker of St. Mary Islington co. Middx, 
spr. by lic, Mr. Ditton. 

1746. Aug. 5. Thomas Fage of the par. 
of Baldock, co. Herts, bach. and Elizabeth 
Halstead of Clapham co. Surrey, spr. by lic, 
Mr. Heatherly. 

1752. Dec. 6. Francis Gulston of Lough- 
ton co, Essex, Clerk, bach. and Mary Turain 
of Gilston co. Herts, spr, by lic, Mr. Sclater. 


L. H. CHAMBERS. 


TWO LETTERS FROM EDWARD LEAR 


THE two letters‘ from Edward Lear 

presented in this note are both 
addressed to F. M. Evans, Esquire, of the 
firm of Bradbury & Evans, proprietors and 
publishers of Once a Week from 1859 to 
1869. They are, I think, quite complete in 
themselves; and so I present them here with 
no other commentary than a few explana- 


tory notes. 
119. Marina. 
St. Leonard’s on Sea [sic]. 
Aug. 5. 1859 

My dear Sir, 


I believe I have to thank you for a copy 
of Tennyson’s Idylls:—at least, I was told 
that you had kindly sent me one, which I 
cannot otherwise account for having, as the 
” I had ordered reached me at the same 
ime. 

I am sorry to say that my short stay in 
London, to which I did not go till the end 
of June, was abruptly ended by the very 
sudden death of one of my sisters :?—so that 


"These letters are in the possession of Bradbury, 
Agnew & -0.; Alan G. Agnew, Esquire, the 
Managing Director, has kindly made them avail- 
} all me and has given me permission to print 


ae also the letters for July 18 and 28, 1859, in 
dy Strachey’s edition of the Letters of Edward 
Lear (London, 1907), pp. 144-45 
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I could not, as I had intended, ask you the 
favour of coming to see some paintings of 
places in Palestine, done for Lady Walde- 
grave & others. All were sent to their 
owners, & I came here for the rest of the 
summer. 

I wished also to tell you that I have quite 
given up all idea of reproducing my draw- 
ings, as illustrative of journals, by Photo- 
graphy.’ On trial of some, & on enquiring 
as to the price of printing &c, I found that 
the expense would be greater than any book 
requiring many plates would bear—to allow 
of its being at all remunerative—My hopes 
therefore are limited to woodcuts—but, since 
I have been here, I have very unfortunately 
been suffering from inflamed eyes, so that 
for the present I have to lay aside everything 
claiming any minute attention or extra work. 

I trouble you with this statement, in order 
that you might not suppose me unmindful 
of your assistance towards setting on foot 
my photographic plans of illustration. 

Believe me, 

Dear Sir, 

Your’s [sic] truly, 
Edward Lear. 


The second letter is from the same address 
and is dated August 9, 1859. 


My dear Sir, 

This morning I have received your note, 
& it’s [sic] very pleasant accompaniment, the 
Ist Part of Once a Week,* for which I must 
write you my thanks. 

The “Grandmother” of AT*® is worth 
alone many times the price of the magazine 
—I should think to all persons who like true 
poetry:—but there seem also many other 
interesting writings which as yet I have not 
had time to look at. 

I had not forgotten your wish that I 
should join “ Once a Week” as a Contri- 


_* Bradbury & Evans had recently begun publica- 
tion of Once a Week, an illustrated miscellany, 
and they had been for many years the publishers of 
Punch; therefore, they must have been eager to 
find inexpensive and expeditious methods of 
pictorial magazine illustration. 

‘This must have been the first monthly part of 
the miscellany; the first number had appeared five 
weeks previously, on July 2. 

*Tennyson’s “The Grandmother’s Apology” 
had appeared in the third issue of Once a Week, 
July 16, 1859. Lear was a friend and correspon- 
dent of Lord and Lady Tennyson, and he drew 
illustrations to some of Tennyson’s poems. See the 
standard biography of Lear by Angus Davidson: 
Edward Lear: Landscape Painter and Nonsense 
Poet (London, 1938), pp. 84, 214, 243-44. 
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butor.—But now that I refer to this it does 
not seem to me certain that you would have 
anything from me, on account of the con- 
tinuous nature of my journalism abroad, 
which is the only sort of contribution I could 
offer, & this too should depend more or less 
on correct illustration. 

(On the other hand there are certainly two 
reasons which tell for such contributions;— 
one that I observe you do insert continuous 
narratives from part to part,—the other, that 
as far as I perceive, you have as yet nothing 
of the topographical or travelling ingredient.) 
With myself, the main difficulty is to find a 
really good and faithful transcript of my 
drawings, on wood,—without which my 
journals are nil: —for such effective yet false 
drawings as appear in some publications I 
could not bear.—Supposing however that 
you would like a series of original journals 
—(similar to those I have already published 
on Abruzzi, Calabria, & Albania:—) I will 
just state what I have, which could be 
worked up, or which are nearly ready— 
barring the woodcuts.—Judaea & Petra, & 
that portion of the Dead Sea so little known, 
—the Southern end :—a portion of Southern 
Syria:—a very comprehensive tour of 
Mt. Athos :—a new tour in Albania through 
portions little visited—even by Col. Leake*® 
—and there are also Egyptian & Greek 
journals if necessary. 

The Athos, to be properly illustrated, 
should certainly contain a view of each of 
the great Monasteries, 20 in all’—with some 
One or two general views of the mountain :— 
but I imagine this could not be in your 
[hebdomadal ?] unless the journal were pro- 
longed for 24 weeks.—Of this I am no judge. 
—The Palestine would be longer—but I 
believe I do not overrate the value of my 
drawings by stating their claim to excessive 
accuracy,—& that you know, is, or should 
be somewhat of importance—It appears to 
me, that if you entertain the idea of such 
topographical journals as feasible, a part of 
them, or one, could be submitted to you, 
& then we may talk or write about the 
matter with more certainty: —for it may be 
that the whole subject is one foreign to the 
scope of your work. 


*Colonel W. Martin-Leake. Lear spoke of the 
Colonel as “my dear old friend’’ and expressed 
himself as being a good deal distressed at the news 
of his death. See Lady Strachey, op. cit., p. 167. 


"Lady Strachey lists these monasteries repre- 
sented by Lear in her Later Letters of Edward 
Lear (London, 1911), pp. 374-75. 
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In case we should agree as to their 
publication, I should require the M.SS. & 
the illustrations at the end of some stated 
time, or Edition,—that I might publish them 
separately, with more illustrations, as a kind 
of personal Handbooks,—to which end 
indeed I have already purchased the Copy- 
rights of the 3 former Journals. 

I should have observed that I cannot draw 
on wood—owing to defective sight.— 

Millais’s illustration of the “Grand. 
mother” pleases me extremely :—also his 
boat-couple.* 

Believe me, 

Dear Sir, 

Your’s [sic] very truly 
Edward Lear. 

Lear and the publishers did not, evidently, 
reach any agreement concerning these 
journals. Very much shorter sequences of 
the type of illustrated topography described 
here did occasionally appear in Once a 
Week; but so long a series on so special a 
subject might have proved a heavy burden 
for so young and untried an experiment in 
popular periodical publication. 


WILLIAM E. BUCKLER. 
University of Illinois. 


*Sir J. E. Millais was for several years a rather 
regular illustrator for Once a Week. The “ boat- 
couple" mentioned here is an illustration of some 
verses entitled “* On the Water,” in the fourth issue 
of the magazine, July 23, 1859. Lear, according 
to Davidson, “came to consider himself, as a 
landscape-painter, to be a child of the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood.” And as he called Hol- 
man Hunt ‘* Daddy,” so he addressed Millais as 
“Uncle.” Op. cit., pp. 77, 78, 81-82, 87, 91, 9. 


NINETEENTH-CENTURY LONDON 
SLANG 


Your contributor, Mr. George L. Phillips, 

whose articles on the chimney-sweeping 
trade are a recurrent and interesting feature, 
has asked me to furnish a commentary on 
his supplemental glossary at cxcv. 276-8 
similar to the notes of mine that appeared at 
exciv. 155-60 on the subject of his earlier 
list. On the last occasion most of the terms 
were disguised by the peculiar spellings used 
in George Elson’s Last of the Climbing Boys 
(1900), from which the slang and cant 
expressions in Mr. Phillips’s first glossary 
were largely drawn. As this gave rise to the 
natural but mistaken assumption that they 
were hitherto unknown and unrecorded 
words, I supplied the more usual spellings 
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with detailed references to the entries in 
0.E.D. and Eric Partridge’s Slang Dictionary 
under which they are to be found. No such 
necessity arises on the present occasion, 
however, for the chief source of the slang 
terms in the supplemental glossary is ‘ Paul 
Pry’s’ Oddities of London Life (1838), 
wherein the spellings used are fairly con- 
ventional, so that your contributor has him- 
self been able to identify the corresponding 
entries in O.E.D. or occasionally in Hotten’s 
Slang Dictionary. 

Nearly all these words will be readily 
recognised as forming part of the general 
body of lower-class London slang of the last 
century—particularly the earlier half—and 
readers of Dickens and other literature of 
the period will be familiar with many of 
them. Some, in fact, are still current. The 
few slang terms not in O.E.D. are, of course, 
to be found in Partridge, and, as ‘ Paul Pry’ 
(J. Poole) was by no means the first to record 
them, his somewhat laboured endeavours to 
reproduce the speech of the ‘lower orders’ 
of his day do not afford us any earlier 
evidence of the terms than is available else- 
where—indeed, nearly all his words and 
expressions are known to have been in use 
many years before he wrote. As with the 
similar words in the previous glossary, they 
cannot in any case be regarded as peculiar 
to the chimney-sweeping fraternity, since 
they belonged to no one trade but to an 
entire class; but it may readily be conceded 
that chimney-sweepers would have shared in 
their use, for it would have been very strange 
if they had not. 

Outside the domain of the lower-class 
language, such journalistic nonce-uses as 
ft.onomist and funnel-scourer for ‘ chimney- 
sweeper’ require no explanation. The first, 
of quite recent date, has been noticed by 
H. L. Mencken, which may possibly qualify 
it for eventual inclusion in the Dictionary 
of American English; the latter, evidently 
coined only for the occasion, has not been 
noticed by any one except its author in the 
London Spy of 1700, which is not surprising 
in view of its obviously ephemeral character. 
Wrangle (dispute) is of course purely stan- 
dard English of respectable antiquity (14th 
century) and is used by the entire community. 

Much the same considerations apply to 
what may be called the ‘colloquial techni- 
calities’ such as sleeping black (sleeping 
unwashed), climbing-girls (the female 
counterparts of climbing boys), chimney- 
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sweepers’ dance, and so on. These represent 
natural and self-explanatory applications of 
standard English. 

There are, however, two expressions listed 
by your contributor as ‘ obscure,’ which may 
perhaps be usefully elucidated. The first 
occurs in “I don’t want to split . . . but, if 
I did, it would be ‘ all up your back.’” This 
is not connected with the dialect usage ‘to 
go up one’s back’ (to baffle), but is an 
alleged witticism that ‘Paul Pry’ puts into 
the mouth of one of his real or imaginary 
police-court characters. The speaker is 
supposed to be saying that, if he were to 
‘split on’ (inform against) his associate, the 
‘split’ would be as complete and disastrous 
as one right up the back seam of the other’s 
coat—with a characteristic nineteenth- 
century pun on the word ‘ split.’ 

The second is the term slapsy slingo—not 
an established expression that one would 
expect to find even in a slang dictionary, but 
obviously an incidental solecism that * Paul 
Pry’ attributes to a witness who is supposed 
to be explaining that something he previously 
said to the magistrate was merely a slip of 
the tongue—a Japsus linguae. The same 
probably applies to the word spindled in the 
sentence “ I've spindled six vitnesses to prove 
it,’ which is doubtless intended to represent 
an attempt to pronounce ‘ subpoena’d,’ and 
which cannot therefore be considered as a 
term of the chimney-sweeping trade or of 
any other. But ‘Paul Pry’s’ style is such 
that one more than suspects these solecisms 
to have been his own invention—on the face- 
tious and well-known model of Alfred David 
for ‘ affidavit.’ 

Of the two words in the earlier glossary 
that I was unable to explain at the time, 
one has since yielded to further investigation. 
This is fe (meat), which is certainly not on 
record in any English slang dictionary or the 
O.E.D., but which now qualifies for inclusion 
in Eric Partridge’s next supplement on the 
evidence of George Elson’s Last of the 
Climbing Boys. It is a borrowing from the 
Irish tinkers’ cant known as Shelta, and 
represents a truncated form of Irish fedil 
(meat), first noticed by Charles G. Leland 
in the final chapter of his Gypsies (1882), 
pp. 359 and 364. Leland, the first to discover 
the existence of Shelta, makes the surprising 
comment that the word was ‘ pronounced 
fay, vulgarly fee,’ as though there were 
degrees of inelegance even in this curious 


(Continued on page 459) 
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BoYs EDUCATED AT ST. PAUL’S 

SCHOOL IN THE FIRST HALF OF 
THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY.—In the 
MS. Acts of Court (or Minutes, of the Court 
of Assistants) of the Worshipful Company 
of Mercers of the City of London, to which 
I was generously given access recently, by 
the Master and Wardens, for the purpose of 
research into the history of St. Paul’s School, 
of which the Mercers were appointed trustees 
by Dean Colet, I have found two lists of 
boys who were educated at that school in 
the first half of the sixteenth century. 

These boys were all at the school during 
the High Mastership of John Rightwise, that 
is to say, between 1522 and 1532. 

It may, in the first instance be noted that 
the extant register of admission to the school 
begins only two hundred years ago, to be 
exact in 1748. The late Mr. R. B. Gardiner’s 
Admission Registers of St. Paul’s School, 
Vol. I, 1884 and Vol. II, 1906, in addition to 
reprinting the registers of admission from 
1748 onwards include also an account of the 
careers of any boys known to have been in 
the school before that date. There are thus 
recorded the names of only three boys who 
were then known to have been in the school 
during the High Mastership of John Right- 
wise. Hence the discovery of seventeen more 
names is of some importance. 

I would now refer to the volume of the 
Acts of Court for the years 1513-1622, folios 
69 and 124 verso. 

From these it appears that John Cook or 
Coke, who had been appointed High Master 
in 1559 after being, as I have recently dis- 
covered, Headmaster of Sherborne School 
for several years, was reported, on March 30 
1560, “ to have gotten a ladd of xxti yeres of 
age to teache children there theire (acci- 
dence?) and Catechysme and the Chyldren 
that be there be a xxxiijty or xlty in nomber 
besides the nomber of the scollers in the 
scole,” that is to say the statutory one 
hundred and fifty-three. 

On December 12, 1560, Cook was sum- 
moned before the Court of Assistants and 
reproved for opening a “supplementary ” 
or preparatory school in the vestibule of the 
building. At that date it was said that it was 
attended by twenty-one boys over and above 
the statutory number. 
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The Acts of Court state that: “ dyvers of 
theyem of the fellyshipe (i.e. the fellowship 
of the Mercers) presente at the Assemble 
that is to seye Sir Thomas Gresham Knight 
Thomas Colshill John Bramston John 
Gresham Richard Stockbridge Leveriche 
ffoster clerk of the fellyshype all were 
scollers in the same scole at once and wente 
to scole dayllye VII yeres and more and 
never knew nor harde (heard) tell of no scole 
taughte in the vestibule but in the fyrste 
forme wthin the scole.” Again, in the same 
volume of the Acts of Court, at folio 77, on 
March 16, 1563-4, still during the High 
Mastership of John Cook, at a time when 
there was one of the frequent epidemics of 
plague in London, it was recorded that the 
country house at Stepney left by Dean Colet 
for the High Master “to resorte vnto,” was 
let to strangers ‘“ whereby it was in decay.” 
It was therefore resolved, by the Court of 
Assistants, that the house was to be kept, if 
not used by the High Master, for teaching 
the children when the school could not meet 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard because of the 
plague. 

The entry goes on to say that: 

“ Rightwise in anno 1528 when the plague 
was in London taught at the house in 
Stebbinhuthe (Stepney) according to the 
founders mind (which?) was then spoken 
and declared by the mouth of Benieman 
dygbye Symon Dyer William Bromewell 
Mercers.” 

The entry then continues: ‘He taught 
xvij schollers in Stebbinhithe in November 
whose names hereafter follow:— Sir 
Thomas Gresham Thomas Colshill John 
Bramston John Gresham Leveriche Foster 
Martyn Dormer Ambrose Dormer Sir 
Thomas Palmer Richard Lordyne John 
Wente of Huntingdon Richard Stockbridge 
William Gresham Anthony Scrymgo Phillipe 
Hucheynes Thomas keargele Richard 
Chamberlayen Thomas Purdye. All these 
were schollers of the schole and went to the 
scolemr’s house at Stebbinhithe to learne in 
the tyme of John Rightwise the scolemr. and 
they wente in the mornyng and came out at 
nyghte when this used XV or XVj wekes 
from mydsomer unto alhalowtide almoste & 
the scolemr there made to do his dewtie & 
dillygence.” 

The first of these lists contains six names 
and the second, in addition to the same six, 
contains eleven more names and none of 
these seventeen boys have hitherto been 
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recorded as having been at St. Paul's. The 
object of this query is to obtain, if possible, 
more information about the origin and 
careers of these boys in addition to what I 
have been able to find as set out below: 

(1) Sir Thomas Gresham. This is, of 
course, the banker and economist who 
founded and built the Royal Exchange. He 
was the second son of Sir Richard Gresham, 
Master of the Mercers’ Company and Lord 
Mayor of London. He was born about 1519 
and died in 1579. It is very extraordinary 
that the fact of the education at St. Paul’s, 
a City school, of this distinguished notable 
of the City of London, should have been 
completely lost sight of for about three 
hundred years, the more so as Sir Thomas 
was Master of the Mercers’ Company. 

(2) Thomas Colshill. All that I know of 
this man is that he was Warden of the 
Mercers’ Company in 1570 and Surveyor 
Accountant of St. Paul’s School in 1570-6. 
(R. B. Gardiner loc. cit., I p. 393. Lyell and 
Watney, Acts of Court of the Mercers’ 
Company, passim.) 

(3) John Bramston. 
nothing about this man. 

(4) John Gresham. This must have been 
the elder brother of Sir Thomas Gresham. 
He was born in 1517, he was knighted by 
Lord Protector Somerset after his victory in 
the battle of Pinkie, in 1547, and he died 
in 1560. 

(5) Leveriche ffoster (or Foster) was Clerk 
to the Mercers’ Company before 1547. He 
appears to have been dismissed about 1566. 
He owed the Company £75 and in 1570-1 
was a prisoner in the Counter at Wood 
Street. 

(6) Richard Stockbridge became Clerk to 
the Mercers’ Company at some time before 
February 13, 1567, when he was re-elected 
clerk. I imagine he was the immediate 
successor of Leveriche Foster. 

(7) Ambrose Dormer was a son of Sir 
Michael Dormer, Master of the Mercers’ 
ge 1527, and Lord Mayor of London 
in . 

Ambrose Dormer died June 23, 1566, and 
was buried at Great Milton, Oxfordshire. 

_(8) Martyn Dormer. I have not found 
him in the Dormer pedigree. He was doubt- 
less a relation of the last-named, possibly a 
brother. 

(9) Sir Thomas Palmer. Almost certainly 
the man of those names who was knighted 
on October 2nd, 1553, the day after the 


I have found out 
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coronation of Queen Mary. If so, he was 
the son of John Palmer of Angmering, 
Sussex, who was born in 1489 and died in 
1537. Thomas Palmer married his cousin 
Mary Palmer of Parham. He was doubt- 
less the Sir Thomas Palmer of Angmering 
whose son Thomas, baptised there on Feb- 
ruary 11, 1569, matriculated from Queen’s 
College, Oxford, March 24, 1585-6, aged 
17. (Information kindly supplied by 
Harold G. Palmer, Esq., Master of the 
Mercers’ Company, 1946-7. Foster, Alumni 
Oxonienses.) 

(10) Richard Lordyne. I have found 
out nothing about this man. 

(11) John Wente of Huntingdon. At a 
Quarter day meeting of the Mercers’ Com- 
pany, held at the Hall on December 18, 
1537, it was resolved that “the wife of 
John Went late porter shall have 20s. paid 
to her.” This suggests that the Pauline 
J. Wente was the son of the porter at 
Mercers’ Hall but, if so, why is the son 
described as “ of Huntingdon ”? 

(12) William Gresham. This must have 
been the son of Sir John Gresham, a mem- 
ber of the Mercers’ Company and Lord 
Mayor in 1547, who founded Gresham’s 
School, Holt. William Gresham must there- 
fore have been first cousin to Sir Thomas 
and Sir John Gresham recorded at Nos. 1 
and 4 above. 

William Gresham was born in 1522 and 
became Sheriff of both the counties of 
Surrey and Sussex. He died June 21, 1579. 

(13) Anthony Scrymgo (Scrymgeour?). 
I have found out nothing about this man. 

(14) Phillipe Hucheynes (Hutchins?). It 
is probable that he was a son of Thomas 
Huchyns (or Huchyn), a member of the 
livery of the Mercers’ Company and of the 
Merchant Adventurers, whose name occurs 
on a number of occasions in the Acts of 
Court between the years 1515 and 1528 
(Lyell and Watney Joc. cit.; Passim). 

(15) Thomas Keargele. I have found out 
nothing about this man. 

(16) Richard Chamberlayen. This is, 
possibly, a son of William Chamberleyn, 
whose name appears three times from 1523 
to 1526 as a member of the General Court 
of the Merchant Adventurers (Lyell and 
Watney, loc. cit.). 

(17) Thomas Purdye. I have found out 
nothing about this man. 

It is worthy of note that four, and 
possibly five of the boys at St. Paul’s School 
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whose names are set out above, were the 
sons of three merchant princes, Sir Richard 
Gresham, Sir John Gresham and Sir Michael 
Dormer, each of whom was Lord Mayor 
of London, and that one boy, Palmer, was 
the son of a country gentleman in Sussex, 
thus showing that the school was patronised 
by the well to do, not to say the rich. 


MICHAEL F. J. MCDONNELL. 


KAUR! SPARS AT TRAFALGAR.— 
It has often been stated that Nelson’s 
ships were withdrawn, one by one, as they 
could be spared, for re-fit with New 
Zealand kauri masts and yards “ longer and 
stronger than anything the Navy had known 
before.” Popular writers have suggested that 
these kauri masts and yards played an 
important part at Trafalgar (October 1805). 

But what are the facts? When Captain 
Cook with Banks and Solander visited New 
Zealand in 1769 they did not recognise 
kauri. The tree named cowree by Cook was 
in reality kahikatea (white pine). He dis- 
covered the tall and straight kahikatea in the 
forest between the Thames and Piako 
rivers and he also noticed kauri gum. It 
was curious that he overlooked the kauri 
tree because kauri and kahikatea grew close 
together at Mercury Bay. Hutchins (Kauri 
Forests and Forest Management, 1919) 
states that Cook did not penetrate far 
enough inland to see kauri, but this state- 
ment seems to be incorrect. 

According to Cheeseman (Manual of 
New Zealand Flora, 1st edn., 1906), the 
French expedition under Marion (March, 
1772), was the first to discover Kauri and 
to use it for spars. The anonymous Nouveau 
Voyage a la Mer de Sud ——, 1783, 
usually attributed to Alexis Marie Rochon 
(1741-1847), contains a plate designated 
“cedre,” which is undoubtedly kauri. 
Apparently, the Marion expedition received 
no Official instructions, though it had an 
ostensible object. Rochon states plainly that 
the object of the expedition was to discover 
the New South Land and to locate supplies 
of masts. He also states that the expedition 
aimed to find bases suitable for refitting 
French ships. 

It was Cook’s reports on “cowree” 
(kahikatea) which led to cargoes of 


kahikatea being shipped away from New 
Zealand for spars. Cook praised “‘ cowree 
for its size, tallness and straightness. But 
within a few years it was found unsatis- 
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factory, since kahikatea spars frequently 
snapped completely without any warning. 
Cook’s “ cowree” became discredited. 

The British ship Coromandel took away 
kahikatea spars in 1794. For a few years 
there were laudatory reports of the spars, 
and it was alleged that the New Zealand 
export timber trade was flourishing. Thus, 
when Governor Hunter of Australia 
returned to England in 1802 he reported 
very favourably on the timber trade to New 
Zealand, suggesting that the trade was well 
established. In fact, only five ships had 
gone to New Zealand for timber cargoes 
between 1794 and 1801. These were, in 
1795 the Fancy and the Endeavour, the 
Hunter in 1798 and again in 1800, and in 
1801 the Plumier and the Royal Admiral. 
Of these, the Endeavour had been wrecked 
in Dusky, one ship was seized as a prize 
of war at Guam Bay by the Spaniards, 
and the ships were all carrying not kauri 
but kahikatea. 

Therefore, it would seem that if New 
Zealand kauri were used in ships at Trafal- 
gar it would more likely be in French ships 
than Nelson’s ships. But an official of the 
National Maritime Museum has recently 
stated that a quantity of Kauri was imported 
to England in 1804, the Maine supply of 
spars being cut off by the American revolu- 
tion, and the Baltic supply being poor, 
despite heavy subsidies to the King of 
Prussia. 

As far as my knowledge goes, there is 
no evidence of shipping taking away kauri 
from New Zealand till some years after 
Trafalgar. It is well known that the 
superiority of kauri for building and spars 
was recognised at Port Jackson (Sydney) 
by 1810. In 1820 the British Admiralty sent 
out store ships for cargoes of kauri for 
experimental purposes, and at some time 
between 1840 and 1843 Laslet, the British 
naval constructor, visited New Zealand to 
see the kauri in its natural state. 

The Marion expedition (March 1772), 
ended in disaster and Rochon’s narrative 
does not record the shipping of any quantity 
of spars. There is no record of De Surville, 
who visited New Zealand in 1769, taking 
away kauri spars. In fact, he did not dis- 
cover kauri. W. B. Petrie (The Press, Christ- 
church, New Zealand, 8 April, 1949) writes: 
“It is thought that at least one ship visited 
New Zealand between Cook’s first and 
second voyages, for shortly after Cook's 
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departure from the Hauraki Gulf, a vessel, 
said to be French, entered the River Thames 
and shipped a large number of wooden 
spars.” 

+ W. Reed (Captain Marion, 1949) makes 
it quite clear that Marion’s expedition left 
New Zealand after an almost temporary 
refit. As far as my knowledge goes, there 
are no Maori traditions of working the 
enormous kauris into spars. Obviously, 
kahikatea was easily worked. 

De Surville stated that he saw only two 
large species of trees in New Zealand. His 
descriptions are vague but probably refer 
to the pohutukawa and the karaka (perhaps 
the puriri). 

It should be noted that Ling Roth’s 
Crozet Voyage to Tasmania, New Zealand 
—. 1891, which is a translation of 
Nouveau Voyage a la Mer de Sud ——, 
1783, does not have a plate showing the 
“Cedre.” 

Finally, it would seem that we still lack 
an accurate history of the eighteenth century 
voyages to New Zealand. British and 
French naval records may contain new facts, 
so far unpublished. Most historians refer 
to De Surville with opprobrium. As far as 
my knowledge goes, he merits the esteem 
of all Europe. 

Information about the shipping of kauri 
to Europe is desired. D. MACMILLAN. 


(CHARLES ROSS, PARLIAMENTARY 

REPORTER (cxcii. 126)—Among the 
contributors to the early volumes of Notes 
and Queries was one C. Ross, some of 
whose notes on various questions of his- 
torical interest, written between 1850 and 
1855, may be found at i. 390, 397; ii. 50, 
61, 83, 285; iv. 70; v. 35; vi. 439; ix. 407; 
xi. 35, 36, 452. In one of these, on 
“Strangers in the House of Commons” 
(ii. 83), a clue to the writer’s identity is 
furnished by Ross’s statement that his 
Observation of parliamentary procedure 
“extends over the last thirty-one years ” 
(3 July, 1850). This seems to point to 
Charles Ross (1800-1884), who entered the 
gallery of the House of Commons as a 
parliamentary reporter on 29 January, 1820, 
the day of George III’s death, and the greater 
Part of whose active career of 63 years as 
4 journalist was passed in the service of 
The Times. Ross became chief of The 
Times corps of parliamentary reporters 
about 1853, a post which he was to hold 
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for nearly thirty years. He edited the Parlia- 
mentary Record. He retired in his 84th 
year and soon afterwards, on 6 December, 
1884, died at 3 Oakfield Street, West Bromp- 
ton. His gravestone on the east side of 
Brompton Cemetery also commemorates his 
wife Elizabeth, who was buried there on 
6 January, 1877, aged 70. A memoir of 
Charles Ross is said to have been prepared 
by his son Charles Henry Ross, but does 
not seem to have been published. It would 
be interesting to know the whereabouts of 
this memoir, if it still exists. According 
to Michael Macdonagh (The Reporters’ 
Gallery, 1913, p. 75), a portrait of Ross 
was then to be seen in one of the rooms 
allotted to the workers in the Press gallery. 
What has become of it? 

Is anything known of Charles Ross's 
family connections? There are good grounds 
for believing that he was one of the children 
of William Ross (1765?-1852), who was 
employed in the foreign intelligence depart- 
ment of The Times, and I should like to 
have confirmation of this. Other children 
of this William Ross appear to have been 
William Ross, junior; Thomasina (b. 17967), 
a translator; Georgina (b. 1803); John 
(1808-1885); and Francis. The two last 
named were also parliamentary reporters on 
the staff of The Times. 

This may serve to correct an earlier query 
(cxcii. 126), based on inaccurate informa- 
tion, in which I assumed that Janet Ross, 
the miniature painter, was a sister of Sir 
William Charles Ross, R.A. (1794-1860). In 
the light of further research I am inclined 
to think that Janet was another daughter 
of William Ross and a sister of Charles 
Ross, your early contributor. A daughter 
Janet was born at Edinburgh on 7 Novem- 
ber, 1795, to William Ross, clerk in London, 
and his spouse Janet McLauchlan, who may 
have been the parents of Charles Ross. My 
query as to the date (presumably 1829 or 
thereabouts) and place of Janet Ross’s 
marriage to Edward Barrow at the above 
reference has remained unanswered; but I 
hope that the particulars set out above may 
bring to light further information about her 


and her family. W. J. CARLTON. 


ALEXANDER LINDSAY: Pilot of 

James V King of Scotland.—He is 
mentioned in the Dictionary of National 
Biography, but not in the Lives of the 
Lindsays, and the General Register House, 
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Edinburgh, has been consulted in vain for 
any details other than those given in the 
printed accounts of his voyage round Scot- 
land in Nicolas Nicolay D’Arfeville’s book 
and in Miscellanea Scotica. 

Any further particulars of his family or 


career? N. M.C. 


IR FREDERICK MORTON EDEN.— 
I should be grateful if a reader could 
inform me of the present whereabouts of 
a MS. Journal entitled “ Abstracts of a tour 
performed in 1790 by Sir Frederick M. Eden 
and Charles J. Harford,” which was referred 
to by C. I. Elton in his book An account 
of Shelley’s visits to Switzerland and Savoy 
(London, 1894). G. R. DE BEER. 


ADMIRAL SIR ALEXANDER OGILVY. 
—Admiral Ogilvy of the Russian 
Service married a daughter of Admiral 
Sturm. What was her Christian name, and 
what issue had they; and what is known of 
Admiral Sturm? 
Any information will be appreciated. 
Admiral Ogilvy was a son of Captain 
James Ogilvy, of Fornochty, by his wife 


Jean Meldrum. Jaymes SETON-ANDERSON. 


HE MEANING OF THE WORD 
‘FACULTY ’—1571.—In the Charter 
granted to the Joiners Company of London 
by Queen Elizabeth in 1571, the Company 
is described as “The Master, Wardens and 
Cominalty of the Faculty of Joyners and 
Ceelers of the City of London” (per 
nomina Magir Gardianorum et comunitatis 
facultatis junctorum et celatorum civitatus 
London). 

So far as I have been able to ascertain, 
the Joiners were the only company to have 
the word ‘faculty’ used in describing them. 
The other companies are called ‘ fraternities ’ 
or ‘ misteries’ and one naturally asks why 
the word was applied to the Joiners only. 
The reason may have been that it was laid 
down by the Ordinances of the Joiners in 
1571 that every apprentice, before being 
allowed to become a freeman, at the end 
of his apprenticeship, was obliged to bring 
with him to the Company’s Hall, not only 
his indentures to show that he had acquired 
a knowledge of the craft but also to pro- 
duce a piece of his own handiwork to show 
that he was able to put that knowledge into 
practice. They were called ‘ proofe pieces’ 





and were sometimes to be seen in ‘ Curiosity 
shops’ in the shape of miniature chairs, 
tables, etc., generally in rare wood and very 
finely finished. 

I believe that the Joiners Company was 
the only company that had this particular 
ordinance and the person or persons who 
drew up the Charter may have had it in 
mind when they used the word ‘faculty’ 
and that they intended to imply ‘ knowledge 
and practice.” In the O.E.D. one meaning 
of the word is given as ‘members of a 
particular profession regarded as one body,’ 

This would of course apply to the Joiners 
Company and all the other Livery Com- 
panies but the reason why the word was 
used in connection with the Joiners only 
is still to be found. 

The phrase ‘The Faculty of Medicine’ 
is in present day use. Did it at any time 
imply those who had knowledge of and 
also practised the profession of medicine? 


WALTER H. PHILLIPs. 


HARLES KEENE.—Having recently 
acquired what appears to be four 
original drawings by Charles Samuel Keene 
(1823-1891), I have found considerable 
enjoyment in reading George Somes 
Layard’s “Life and Letters of Charles 
Keene of ‘ Punch.’ ” 

I was particularly interested in the 
correspondence which passed between Keene 
and his very good friend Mr. Andrew Tuer 
in connection with the original drawings by 
Keene which Tuer had appropriated in the 
genuine belief that they were his perquisites 
for hints, stories and quaint bits he had 
supplied his friend with for publication in 
Punch. 

In 1884 Keene, then realising that the 
drawings were likely to be of considerable 
pecuniary value, as indeed they were sub- 
sequently, took pains to explain to Mr. Tuer 
that if he wanted the drawings then he 
would have to pay him five guineas for 
each of them. 

The letter he wrote to Mr. Tuer on the 
16th February, 1884, included the sentence, 
“JT have not got back the drawing of the 
Groom and Doctor yet” and, as I feel sure 
that the drawing to which he refers is one 
of my recent acquisitions, I am wondering 
if any of your readers can tell me if Mr. 
Keene ever did regain possession and, if 
so, what made him part with it again? 


JoHN R. BRAZIER. 


14 October, 1950 
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RHODES OF ST. PANCRAS. The article 

on Cecil Rhodes in the D.N.B. says that 
his great-great-great-grandfather, William 
Rhodes, the founder of the family fortunes, 
was a member of a Cheshire farming family. 
It is likely, I think, that the writer based 
this statement on an article in St. Pancras 
Notes and Queries, 3 Feb. 1897, continued 
5 March, 1897, by R. B. P., who in a pencil 
note in the copy in St. Pancras Library is 
said to have been R. B. Prosser. In this 
article occur these words: “ The ancestors 
of Mr. William Rhodes, who came to Lon- 
don about 1720, can be traced to Whitmore, 
Staffordshire, in 1660 and to Disley, in the 
parish of Stockport, Cheshire, in the next 
generation.” Rhodes is a common name 
in North-East Cheshire, but I can find no 
evidence of any connection between any 
Cheshire (or Staffordshire) family and the 
Rhodes family of St. Pancras. 

Mr. Prosser, however, is so definite and 
the rest of his article so accurate and well- 
documented that I feel sure he must have 
had good grounds for his statement. 

Some years ago a suggestion was made 
in the Cheshire Sheaf that research should 
be undertaken in Disley and Stockport, but 
I do not think that anything was done. 

In view of the Cecil Rhodes centenary in 
1953, it would be satisfactory to have this 
problem solved. Perhaps some reader may 
be able to throw light on it. 


R. S. ForMAN. 


ABBOTT, SIR MAURICE, Lord Mayor 
of London and M.P., born 2nd October 
1565 died 10th January 1645 had a son 
Edward who settled in Leghorn and married 
Elizabeth daughter of John Milward. 
Edward had at least one son. Is anything 
known of him or any brothers and sisters 
and their descendants? jy A R. ABBOTT. 





(Continued from page 453) 
jargon of itinerants, beggars and thieves. 
However, the term fe was amply confirmed 
later as authentic Shelta by other investi- 
gators in this field, and as George Elson’s 
spellings show plainly that his record of the 
low-class slang he heard and used in his 
young and unregenerate days was quite 
trustworthy, there can be no doubt that the 
word, borrowed from the source stated, 
formed part of the English cant of the period. 


GERALD H. HATCHMAN. 


Replies 


F,PWARD BACON (cxcv. 392).—Accord- 
ing to an MS. Biographical Notices of 
the family of Bacon of Shrubland, by Rev. 
J. Ford, 1828, in the Ipswich Public Library, 
he was born 1548, died 1618, buried at 
Barham, Suffolk, where there is an M.I. to 
him. ‘At an early age he was sent to 
Geneva and placed under the care of the 
celebrated Theodore Beza.’ He was admitted 
to Gray’s Inn 1576, M.P. for Suffolk 1592, 
High Sheriff 1601; was a considerable bene- 
factor of the old Town Library of Ips- 
wich and, among other books, presented a 
copy of Beza’s Bible in French (1508). 

He married Helen, dau. and heir of 
Thomas Littell of Shrubland Hall near Ips- 
wich and thus became possessed of this 
property, which remained with his descen- 
dants until the death of the Rev. Nicholas 
Bacon in 1795. This Nicholas was Vicar 
of Coddenham, a neighbouring parish and 
also part of the Bacon property, his mother 
was Dorothy Temple, granddaughter of Sir 
William Temple and Dorothy Osborne and 
it is interesting to recall that the famous 
and beautiful letters written by Dorothy 
Osborne to Sir William were discovered at 
Coddenham Vicarage. 

There is also a short account of Edward 
Bacon in D.N.B. (ii. 371), which says that 
he was also M.P. for Yarmouth, Tavistock 
and Weymouth and was knighted in 1603. 

His wife Helen died 24 July, 1646, and 
is buried at Barham; by her he had nine- 


teen children. LEsutiE Dow. 


There is an account of him and his 
descendants in W. A. Copinger’s Manors 
of Suffolk, I1 (1908), 244-245, Shrubland 
manor in Barham. See also Visitat. of 
Suffolk, 1664-1668, Harl. Soc. Pub., 1910, 


p. 131. CHARLES PARTRIDGE. 


POPE SUCKLING AND WALLER 

(cxcv. 386)—Mr. E. G. Midgley’s 
identification of the poem Pope is echoing 
in Sober Advice from Horace, |. 139, as 
Waller’s A la Malade may be supplemented 
by referring to the mention of the same 
poem in a letter from Atterbury to Pope, 
27 Sept., 1721 (Elwin and Courthope, IX, 29, 
quoted in part by Thorn-Drury in his note 
on Waller’s poem). Pope, so Atterbury 
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thought, had alluded to some lines from the 
poem in a letter which has not been pre- 
served. One sentence of Atterbury’s letter 
is worth quoting: “If you have not read 
the verses lately, I am sure you remember 
them, because you forget nothing.” 

J. C. MAXWELL. 


(CHARLES BURNEY (cxcv. 413).—I am 

afraid I cannot help Mr. Woods in 
the way he asks. I have however recently 
been looking into the family of Dr. William 
Burney, of the Royal Naval Military 
Academy, Gosport, who was a contem- 
porary. It seems to me extremely likely 
that he was a relative of the better-known 
family, and it would be of great interest 
to know if Mr. Woods finds any evidence. 
I hazard a guess that he may have been a 
son of Richard Burney of Worcester, 
brother of the great Dr. Burney, one of 
whose sons married one of Dr. Burney’s 


daughters. Richard Burney died intestate 
in 1792: admin. of his estate was 
granted to his son Charles Rousseau 


(P.C.C.) July, 1792. Russell, in his History 
of King Edward’s School, Southampton, 
says that he cannot trace any relationship 
between the two families, though he gives 
an instance of a transfer of a scholar from 
Charles Burney’s school at Chiswick (or 
Greenwich) to William Burney’s school at 
Gosport, or vice versa. William Burney was 
for four years an assistant at King Edward’s 
School before moving to Gosport. 
R. S. FORMAN. 


@TEAM GUN (cxcv. 348, 416).—In the 
published Abridgments of the Specifi- 
cations relating to Fire-arms and other 
Weapons, Ammunition and Accoutrements 
(London, 1859), p. 67, it is described as 
follows: 
“An improved mode of throwing shells 
and other projectiles,” as rockets. The 
shell, which is made of iron, may be 
cylindrical in shape like a rocket, and 
be provided with a stick or tail. It is 
filled with water, closed at the rear end 
with a fusible metal plug. It is then to 
be heated, and when the plug melts the 
steam escapes. and impinging on the air 
drives forward the projectile. 
Accounts of this invention were published 
in the Mechanics’ Magazine, vol. 4, p. 417, 
the London Journal (Newton’s). vol. 9, 
p. 418, and the Register of Arts and Sciences, 
vol. 2, pp. 105 and 369. 
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No further attempt to use steam as an 
alternative to gunpowder was apparently 
made until 1854, when two patents were 
taken out. From this date onwards until 
the last years of the nineteenth century 
several experimental steam guns were pro- 
duced, but, like those mentioned above, 
they never seem to have reached the stage 
where they could be considered for prac. 
tical use in actual warfare. C. BLar. 


GUNDAY DELIVERY OF LETTERS 
(cxcv. 414)—The Windsor Express of 
Saturday, 22 June, 1850, stated that: 

. . . the new regulations with respect to 

the Post Office will necessitate the pub- 

lication of the Express at an earlier hour 
in future weeks. 

That, and each successive issue, contained 
a strong leader attacking the Sunday closing 
of the Post Offices, and the consequent non- 
delivery of letters and newspapers on that 
day. The public seem to have objected to 
these regulations, for the Windsor Express 
stated (29 June, 1850): 

. . . Although we have the satisfaction 
of knowing that our efforts to supply the 
place of the Post Office, on Sunday morn- 
ing last, were successful to a great extent, 
we are still painfully aware that many 
of our subscribers were disappointed in 
not receiving their papers at the usual 
time. . . . We must ask them, however, 
to extend to us their kind forbearance 
until our plans are matured. 

The regulations were, however, short- 
lived, for in its issue on Saturday, 31 
August, 1850, the Windsor Express 
announced that they had been rescinded, 
and that: 

. we shall revert to the old plan of 
sending the Express by post on Saturday 


night. K. G. Burton. 


‘(0OD’S PROVIDENCE IS_ MINE 
INHERITANCE’ (clxxiv. 426, 465; 
excv. 392).—This motto is borne on the 
coat-of-arms of the Earl of Cork and 
Orrerv. Some half a century or so ago, 
the then holder of the title had some 
territorial interest in North Somerset, and 
a fountain in Frome market place bears 
this motto. 
More recently. the same motto was 
adopted bv the Social Credit Party, but ! 
cannot explain to you the precise association. 


T. B. Hewnt. 


14 October, 1950 
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The Library 
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MEMOIRS OF THE EXTRAORDINARY 
LIFE, WORKS, AND DISCOVERIES 
OF MARTINUS SCRIBLERUS, ed. 
Charles Kirby-Miller. (New Haven: pub- 
lished for Wellesley College by Yale 
University Press; London: Geoffrey Cum- 
berlege, 1950. 32s. 6d. net.) 


THE Memoirs of Martinus Scriblerus is a 
masterpiece both literary and philo- 
sophical. The narrative is managed with a 
trenchant economy rare in English literature. 
As well as any work of Swift or Pope the 
Memoirs demonstrate the practical worth 
of what can be learned from the classics 
of antiquity. The narrative method of the 
Memoirs is also modern. Chapter VIII 
contains a passage where the manner of 
Sterne’s dialogue is anticipated complete. 
(Tristram Shandy owed the book bigger 
debts also.) The Memoirs is also a philo- 
sophic masterpiece. The basic matter of the 
book is the learning of its time in all the 
main fields, its immediate aim being to raise 
laughter at mistakes and pedantries in those 
thorny fields. If considered literally much 
of the matter belongs to the age of Swift 
and Pope, but the relation of the human 
beings to it is permanent and universal. The 
whole, then, has the interests of a story— 
any story concerned with people—and the 
interests of a thesis. Take, for instance, 
what happened at the christening of 
Martinus. Remembering that Hercules was 
cradled in a shield, his father had had 
Martinus laid on an ‘antique Buckler, an 
object on which he had written a disserta- 
tion ‘proving from [its] several properties, 
and particularly the colour of the Rust, the 
exact chronology thereof ’: 
He took [the child] in his arms and pro- 
ceeded : 

‘Behold then my Child, but first behold 
the Shield: Behold this Rust—or rather 
let me call it this precious Arugo.—behold 
this beautiful Varnish of Time,—this 
venerable Verdure of so many Ages— 
_In speaking these words, he slowly 
lifted up the Mantle, which cover’d it, inch 
by inch; but at every inch he uncover’d, 
his cheeks grew paler, his hand trembled, 
his nerves failed, till on sight of the whole 
the Tremor became universal: The Shield 
and the Infant both dropt to the ground, 
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and he had only strength enough to cry 
out, ‘O God! my Shield, my Shield![’] 
The Truth was, the Maid (extremely 
concern’d for the reputation of her own 
cleanliness, and her young master’s 
honour) had scoured it as clean as her 

Andirons. 

Even worse was in store. The scouring had 
revealed that the antique buckler was a 
modern ‘ Sconce, with the nozzle broke off.’ 
The detail is of one time; the characters 
permanent. 

When published at last in 1741, some 
thirty years after their inception, the 
Memoirs do not seem to have attracted 
much attention. By the nineteenth century, 
however, they had assumed the rank of a 
classic. Readers of Matthew Arnold, to 
name only one author, will recall his 
familiarity with them. But during the last 
three generations or so, their fame has 
lapsed, leaving to Mr. Kirby-Miller a clear 
field for its restoration. He had done his 
level best to that end. 

First, he has printed the Memoirs com- 
plete. Since Pope’s death no reprint has 
given us the double-mistress episode. 
Secondly he has bestowed on them every 
scholarly benefit of introduction—dealing 
with environment, text, bibliography—and 
of annotations. In the introduction the 
account of the history and activities of the 
Scriblerus Club, the fullest to date, is par- 
ticularly welcome. The annotations occupy 
some two hundred large small-print pages. 
These discuss the technical difficulties of the 
work. These difficulties are as thickly sown 
as those of the fourth book of The Dunciad, 
and the third of Gulliver's Travels. And 
for the same two reasons—all three works 
take learning for their object, and all three 
are constructed on the principle that a story- 
teller is better employed in remembering 
than in inventing. 

As interpreter of his knotty text, Mr. 
— has worked hard, long and 
well. 

Apart from a few details, one might note 
two weaknesses, neither of them very serious. 
The first, one of omission, can be remedied 
by the simple means of consulting the 
O.E.D.: closely intent, as was to be expected, 
on difficulties in the philosophical matter, 
Mr. Kirby-Miller does not explain obsolete 
or puzzling diction in non-philosophical 
passages. And the second, one of com- 
mission: Mr. Kirby-Miller does not seem to 
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have tried to be anything but leisurely. He 
has learned from his Scriblerians how to be 
clear, but not how to be concise. 


ENGLISH INSTITUTE ESSAYS, 1949. 
Edited by Alan S. Downer. (Columbia 
University Press: London, Geoffrey 
Cumberlege. 18s. net. 


How foreign to our own is the American 

idea of literary comment. Three of 
these seven papers are hardly about litera- 
ture at all; literature is no more than the 
point of departure to quite other destina- 
tions. A paper on Edith Wharton and F. 
Scott Fitzgerald is such a structure of 
abstractions that one feels it has a separate 
life, which may or may not have anything 
to do with the works it professes to examine. 
In Literary Economics and Literary His- 
tory William Charvat pleads for a greater 
emphasis in literary history on the econ- 
omics which dictated what the authors pro- 
duced, and the contemporary prosperity of 
their books: this seems to defeat the pur- 
pose of literary history, which is surely to 
judge books as books, however publicity 
boosted them on appearance, however long 
they lay unrecognized because of adverse 
rates of discount. Contemporary mass 
opinion, sometimes right, sometimes bought, 
often formed by influences quite uncon- 
nected with the book itself, is the jungle 
which the literary historian has to hack 
down with his little hatchet of judgment. 
Nevertheless, we are given an interesting 
picture of jungle life. 

In another paper the Leatherstocking 
Tales of J. Fenimore Cooper are considered, 
rather as social documents than as novels, 
and the conception of the Indian as a 
symbol of all that impeded beneficent right- 
minded civilization. Another aspect of 
America’s sense of herself as gloriously right 
and good, and how that sense modified, are 
treated in the considered and sprightly 
paper on The Smiling Aspects of Life and a 
National American Literature. It shows 
how the idea developed of America, in con- 
trast to the gloomy gothic degeneracy of the 
continent, as a sunny, healthy, progressive 
land, where there was no place for tragedy 
in literature, and less place for literature 
itself than for agrarian development. 

The three papers on poetic drama are 
less pretentious, more confined in scope, and 
more constructive; each offers some advance 
in understanding the particular troubles 
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which obstruct writing for the theatre to. 
day. A straightforward and lucid analysis — 
of the nature and development of the form, 
by Moody E. Prior, is followed by Arthur 
Mizener’s Poetic Drama and the Well-Made 
Play, in which dramatic technique and re 
sourcefulness are examined, and the 
common-sense and acceptability of s 
conventions; numerous illustrations are 
given, and an illuminating analysis of 
character and action in Heartbreak House. 
In his paper on Cocteau’s The Infernal 
Machine, Francis Fergusson demonstrates 
how this one play deals with the difficulty 
of presenting to a modern and sophisticated 
audience a play of poetic conception, and 
how its experiment may approach also the 
general difficulty of keeping alive, or bring- 
ing back to life, a serious and convincing 
drama. 


A WELSH BORDER TOWN: PRES- 
TEIGNE. By W. H. Howse. W. B. 
Crowe, Presteigne [1950]. 50 pp. 3s. 6d, 


THIS publication is, as its author tells us 

in other words, a shorter version of 
Presteigne Past and Present, which was 
favourably reviewed at cxc. 264. The omis- 
sions from the larger work are mainly of @ 
historical kind. On the other hand, a 
section on ‘Places of Interest Around 
Presteigne’ has been added for the benefit 
of visitors. Intelligent tourists are unlikely 
to find a better means of informing them 
selves briefly on the town and its suf 
roundings, and those who are not intelligent 
can easily become so as regards the locality 
by reading this booklet with the attention 
it deserves. Their only obstacle will be its 
wired back (no doubt resorted to for the 
cake of cheapness), which makes it awkward 
to handle. LEccentricities of leading, eve 
the deserts of white between the paragra' 
will not irritate holiday-makers. They will 
appreciate the map at the end, and the 
numerous plates of Presteigne’s streets 
old houses will induce them to take the bool 
home as a souvenir. With it stowed in their 
pocket they will be able to make the best of 
their stay, and the longer they stay the better, 
if truly intelligent, for they will be in@ 
position to study an area of transition 
between two very different countries. There 
was a substratum of truth in the error 
the maidservant who told George Borrow 
that Presteigne was neither in England not 
in Wales, but in Radnorshire. 


an 
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